KEMINISCENCES

might be about this or that department of Indian rule,
or indeed as to whether he had any theories on the sub-
ject at all. To me he was the delightful painter of
life and manners in India; the painter whose touch was
never heavy and whose colours were never dull; the
spirit-stirring ballad-singer; the humourist and the real-
ist who could sometimes dream dreams and see visions;
the delightful companion who could talk about every-
thing, and whom it never occurred to me to catechise
about his views as to Indian administration. I was
reminded of this conversation only the other day, when
I read in a newspaper, at a time when all the civilised
world were waiting with utmost anxiety for every scrap
of news that came from Kipling's sick-chamber in New
York, that England admired Kipling because he was
such a splendid Imperialist. Well now, I could hardly
venture to speak for England on that or any other sub-
ject, but I doubt very much whether the vast majority
of Kipling's admirers in England admired him because
he was a splendid Imperialist or troubled themselves
to think whether he was or was not an Imperialist, or
knew any more than I do what an Imperialist exactly
is. It would be a poor conceit indeed if we were to get
into our minds that before we admire a man of genius
we ought to find out whether his opinions on all manner
of extraneous subjects are precisely in conformity with
our own.

David Deans in Walter Scott's ' Heart of Midlothian'
declares that he would refuse to swallow the medicine
given him by a physician until he had first satisfied
himself that the physician was thoroughly in accordance
with him on all questions of religious belief. But few
of us are inclined to carry our principles quite so far as
sturdy David Deans carried his, and so I accorded my
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